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CHARIVARIA. 


A new club is being founded, the 
members of which are to be known by 
numbers. ‘The idea, we believe, is bor- 
rowed from our prisons, which for cheer- 
fulness and sociability compare so 
favourably with some of our clubs. 

* * 


* 
“One of the tragedies of the fight 
against property,” says Mr. Kerr Harpe, 
“jg that the lower you get —— 
in the scale the less people 
seem able to help themselves.” 
This comes rather ungra- 
ciously from Mr. Harpie so 
soon after one of the class 
referred to had helped him- 
self to his watch. 
* * 


A meeting of the members 
of the Duma has decided to 
invite a delegation of the 
British House of Lords and 
House of Commons to visit 
Russia next spring. These 
ignorant foreigners evidently 
do not know that there will be 
no House of Lords next spring. 

* * 


* 

“T have not sold so much 
whiskey as I anticipated,” 
said Mr. Luoyp Georce. This 
is not the only sign that his 
Budget has sobered people. 

* * 


* 

It does not seem to have 
been generally noticed that 
with a quaint sense of fitness 
the portrait of Mr. Sreap 
which appeared in The Daily 
Chronicle on the date of the 
publication of one of his 
spook interviews was drawn 
by a Corrin. * + 


It is thought, by the way, 
that one effect of the enter- 
prise of The Daily Chronicle 
will be that many distin- 
guished persons, before pass- 
ing away, will issue an 
authoritative statement cau- 
tioning the public that it is 
not their intention to grant 








delinquents was that, not being profi- 


terrorising a district near Marseilles 


cient readers, they thought the title was | wear masks of crape, as a token, we take 


se tat Book.” *x * 
* 


The announcement that a French 
savant has invented an instrument which 


it, of considération respectucuse for their 
victims, 


* * 
* 


Mrs. Atrrep Lyrrecton has written a 


renders it possible to see microbes which | miracle play. This should prove a great 
have hitherto been invisible through ‘success, for we understand that it needs 


ordinary microscopes, has caused no! a miracle nowadays 
little annoyance to the germs concerned, ' * 


to make a play pay. 
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Despondent Individual (to the penny which he has thrown into the 
Serpentine after tossing “ Heads I bathe, tails I don’t” —the result being 
heads), ‘THERE! NOW YOU CAN SEE 'OW YOU LIKE IT THIS WEATHER!” 
[Saunters off. 


that he is not connected in 
any way with Dr. Bone, who 
is alleged to have been bested 
in the matter of a bust. 

* * 


7 

In Great Britain, it is said, 
there are 1,250,000 super- 
fluous women, A corres- 
pondent writes to know if 
this figure comprises all the 
Suffragettes. 

* % 
* 

The ground floor of a build- 
ing in the Strand which is 
decorated by a number of 
nude figures has been opened 
as a hatter’s, but those per- 
sons who objected to the 
statuary are still crying out 
| that this hardly meets the case. 





_—_——— 
| <A contemporary announced 
‘that its next issue would, “in 
addition to its many attractive 
features, contain a coloured 
cartoon of Mr. F. E. Suuru.”’ 
The introduction of the word 
“other” before “attractive ” 
would perhaps have been 
more tactful. 





“History is useless if we do 
not learn from it the lesson that 
the advanced wing of a party 
always hustles the moderates out 
of their place, or, in colloquia! 
language, ‘ the tail wags the dog.’”” 
—T'he Times. 

But why is it more collo- 
quial to be wagged by a tail 
than to be hustled by a wing ? 


Commercial Candour. 
A firm of tailors, talking 
in a circular of the “ tradi- 











any interviews after death, 
and stigmatising any that may be pub- 
lished as mere journalism. 

* * 


* 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Fravx 
Ricuarpson is making satisfactory pro- 
gress. He is, we understand, of the 
opinion that, had he not been ill at the 
time of the Bermondsey election, Mr. 
Domrureys and his whiskers would not 
now be in the House of Commons. 

+ + 

The Inglesham Rate Book has been 
destroyed by a couple of puppies. We 
understand that the excuse given by the 











sorry, little microbes, but this is an age 
of publicity, and we fear you will have 
to go with the stream. 


* 

Berlin, we are told, possesses a black 

taxicab driver. This surely is the ideal 

colour for a chauffeur, enabling him 

to emerge from an examination of the 

underneath of his car with unimpaired 
complexion. 

+ * 

Frenchmen are nothing if not senti- 

mental, and we are not surprised to read 

that a garg of highwaymen who are 





tion of reticence in our class 
of trade” (sympathetic cheers) says :-— 

“Customers have told us that it was some 
time before they discovered that we were 
tailors at all.” 


Great Thoughts. 

“Deata-KNett or THE Bupcet.—Mr. R. 8. 
Horne, the prospective Unionist candidate for ; 
Stirlingshire, speaking at Bannockburn last 
night, said that Bermondsey had signed the 
death-knell of the Budget.” 

Edinburgh Evening News. 

We know nothing of this signature, but 
the sounding of the knell (if any) may 
safely be left to a Horne. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


[It is ramoured that the better class of women are in revolt against 
the “turban” style of coiffure, and desire to revert to the o! 1 system of 


pin-curls.] 
Ler Liberals sing (or even roar 
While Il am_ till upon my feet) 
The praise of Members who ignore 
Fair Play when suffering from the heat ; 
Let Tory minstrels intimate 
Whose was the shield that wanted cleaning 
When Scot met Scot in grim debate 
With yet a third Scot intervening ;— 


For me I loose a loftier theme, 
Shall live when Lethe’s tides obscure 
(Like memories of an ugly dream) 
The episode of Mr. Ure ; 
To wider issues I am wed, 
Less crudely banal, less suburban, 
And ask, Shall Woman have her head 
Swathed in a horrid hairy turban ? 


Shall Woman take it lying down, 
And cringe to Fashion’s dumped decree, 
Taught how to titivate her crown 
By mannequins from over-sea ? 
What! shall our sisters take their tone 
From stuff that France decides to sell ’em, 
Reckless of what becomes their own 
Peculiar style of cerebellum ? 


I hear the hoarse appeal go out :— 
England ! how long before we tire 
Of twists and twiddles roped about 
A sketchy scaffold-work of wire ? 
Put off, put off your alien “ swirls,” 
Resume the arts that better fit you— 
Those little inexpensive curls 
With pins to keep ’em stuck in situ. 
0.8 





AN INTERESTING LITTLE COUNTRY. 


Greece, a country which has been much in the public 
eye of late, is a land of no little interest, with quite a history 
of its own. 

Long before you and I were born, dear reader, its 
inhabitants evinced an intelligence which, considcring the 
remoteness of their time from our own day, with its 
intellectual advantages, must be designated as little short 
of remarkable. Greece, in fact, is a veritable home of song 
and story, and its artistic achievements might put to the 
blush even the works of some of our modern artists. 

This rugged little country, whose shores were then lapped 
by the blue waters of the Mediterranean just as they are 
to-day, had its poets, its authors, its philosophers, its artists 
its orators, its dramatists, and its mil tary geniuses literally 
thousands of years ago (this is no exaggeration), many of 
whom would have compared favourably in their own parti- 
cular callings with our own Mr. Har tp Becnte, Mr. Wittiam Le 
Queux, Mr. G. K. Cuesrertoy, Sir Huserr Herxomer, Mr. Ure, 
Mr. Somerset Mavonan, and Sir Ronerr Banen-Powe.t. 

The Greeks were not only a remarkably intelligent people, 
they were physically a fine race of men. Although golf, 
cricket, football, and other of cur popular games were not 
known to thein, they devoted much time to athleticism, and 
it is no secret that our own word Marathon had its origin 
in Grecian legend. 

If they were not altogether orthodox in their theological 


outlook, they were distinctly religious, their multiplicity of 





deities keeping them ever on the alert for the ee 
performance of their devotional obligations. Certainly j 
the temples that they reared they were not wanting in a 
sense of the dignity that befits the building in which one’s 
public religious duty is performed. The Parthenon is the 
name of one of these temples, and, all things considered, 
it does great credit to the somewhat primitive people that 
erected it. It is a que-tion whether many of our building 
contractors of the present day, with their mortar-mixing 
machines, steam cranes, and other modern inventions, 
could greatly improve upon this structure. 

Finally, in all matters of taste, the Greeks of old came 
very nearly up to the standards of our day. 








A STUDY IN LIGHT GREEN. 


In connection with the rumour that Mr. GLADSTONE is to 
be appointed first Governor of United South Africa, The 
Westminster Gazette has heen rebuking The Times for its 
“partisan attack” upon that gentleman. To the perfect 
partisan, of course, all things are partisan, and it may not 
have occurred to The Westminster that The Tires might, in 
considering this rumoured appointment, have conceivably 
criticised Mr. GLapstone on his actual merits. It would be 
instructive to apply The Westminster’s methods of rebuke 
to one of its own paragraphs appearing on the same day 
and page, and running as follows :— 

“Lord Tivertoy, Lord Harssury’s son and heir, who has been 
adopted as Tariff Reform Candidate for Carmarthen, has hitherto shown 
more interest in the stage than in politics. Under the name of 
‘Oliver Bath, it may be remembered, he wrote a musical comedy 
ent tled Naughty Naney, which was produced some years ago at the 
Savoy Theatre without exactly setting the adjacent river on fire. 
Perhaps, however, Lor Tiverroy, who is not yet thirty, will do better 
at St. Stephens.” 

Let us take ourselves very seriously and pay The West- 
minster the flattery of imitation. Let us use its rebuke to 
The Times for our model, and see what can be done by way 
of rebuke for this “ partisan attack” on Lord Tiverton :— 


“It seems to us that, since = next elections will not be { held 


these appointments made 
for some months, the whole discussion is premature, but it is not 
premature to protest, as we do, in the strongest possible way against 
this attempt to prevent (ioe d TiveRtOn’s election 
; Mr. GLADSsTONE’s appointment 
him to agin J Electorate 
South Africa \ Empire 
\F > 7 
{3 = rt ee i=" can escape criticism, and we 
' Lord Tiverroy’s 
Mr. GLapsToNe’s 
criticism, but we do say that it is singu'arly unfair and ungenerous 
to write him down as a failure in order to prevent his possible 
—— for a great Welsh constituency. 
appointment to a high Imperial office. 
Carmarthenians 
{ South Africans 


by exhibiting 


and the generally as a failure 


do not for a moment say that { record is above 


We are confident that 


will not be misled by a partisan attack into thinking 
Lord Tiverton. 


any ep worse 0 ’ 
y the worse of {ie GLapsToNE.” 





‘‘The Daily News” and the Peers. 


No other paper, not even the penny ones on the ‘ory 
side, had had wind of it. To The Daily News alone has 
been confided the information that “three hundred Peers 
have intimated to Lord Lansdowne their intention cf voting 
against the second reading of the Finance Dill.” One pictures 
each of the three hundred (how oligarvhical it sounds!) 
stealing up Bouverie Street under cover uf darkness and the 
guns of H.M.S. Buzzard, to impart the confidential news 
to our neighbour over the way. What a thing it is to be on 
terms of private intimacy with so many members of that 
exclusive body, the Peerage! 
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“T HEAR THERE’S A GOOD DEAL OF DISSEN! 


Britannia, 
THINK OF IT IN THE WARD-ROOM.” 
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NOWADAYS NOT TO TALK 


THINK A LOT, BUT WE MAKE IT A RULE 


“WELL, MADAM, WE 








NavaL OFFICER. 
ABOUT THESE THINGS.” 
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A GAMBOLLING BEANO. 


Aw addition to the already existing 
facilities for gambling has just been 
invented, we regret to say, by Mr. Cyrut 
Mavpe, and in the interest of so inno- 
cent a charity as the Actors’ Orphanage. 
The proceedings are fatally simple. 
Kach sportsman first lassoes, bird-limes, 
waylays, or otherwise catches a Mexi- 
can jumping bean, which hé then 
matches against the other players’ beans 
in the middle of some concentric 
circles drawn upon a heated plate. 
The owner or trainer of the bean which 








mr jumps the outer circle takes the 
pool, 


We have here the alarming prospect 
of our hitherto unsullied Englishmen’s 
Homes being turned into little Monte 
Carlos by this insidious game of chance. 
The blameless firesides of Baron’s Court 
and Golder’s Green will alike rever- 
berate with the hoarse cry of the 
croupier announcing “La feve est 
sautée—rien ne va plus!” 

The guileless mothers’-meeting of the 
Smart Set known as a “ beanfeast ” will 
henceforward acquire a sinister signifi- 
cation, while to give a person beans will 
be to consign him to utter perdition. 

There are still other and darker 
aspects of this most unhappy discovery 
of Mr. Mavpz’s. Think of the overstrung 


nerves of the unfortunate maggot-occu- 
pant, forced to imitate a cat upon hot 
bricks, and of the unhealthy rivalry and 
lowered moral tone of the beans in their 
struggle for victory. There will be 
doped beans and gingered beans, and, 
we shudder to say, boiled beans—in. fact 
all the malpractices of the turf and the 
gaming-table combined. 

No, this will not do at all. Our un- 
spotted purity has gone, and we are no 
longer ignorant how many beans make 
five. We can only suggest that all who 
may be bitten by the jumping vegetable 
should forward a shilling each to the 
fund in question by way of conscience 
money. 
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BEWARE ! 


O you that hold that Britain grows degenerate, 
That all her fighting spirit’s passed away, 
That Luxury ’s the only god we venerate, 
And War a thing that fills us with dismay, 


Go, listen to the party politician 
(Who clearly represents the common folk’, 
And there you’ll find the Briton of tradition 
As loud a warrior as ever spoke. 


The merest phase of controversial prattle 
Is lifted to a military plane; 
sal . a3 ” 
They never pass a day without a “ battle, 
) _ sean tipi “sage = 
And everyone ’s engaged in a “ campaign ” ; 


The Minister, whose conduct of the nation 
Is hampered by the party that oppose, 
Can hardly make a popular oration 
Without “declaring war” upon his “ foes.” 


The stumper armed with demagogic speeches 
Invariably strikes a martial chord, 

And, calling on the mob to “ man the breaches,” 
Remarks that he s about to “ draw the sword.” 


“ The fighting” will be fierce, no doubt, but glorious ; 
Their “ troops” are being “ marshalled ”’ to the field ; 
And all their ranks, agog to be victorious, 
Are “ marching on” to conquer, not to yield. 


‘ 


The speaker means to keep the “ colours flying” 
(He generally “ nails them to the mast”’), 

And tells you straight that, if it comes to dying, 
The ditch that he’s selected is the “last.” 


And every word is fully up to Cocker 
And free alike of fear and of reproach ; 

With lots of “ ammunition in the locker,” 
As long as there’s a lozenge or a troche. 


Let no misguided Continental Cesar 
Imagine that the country’s on the drop, 

When military phrases such as these are 
The politician’s ordinary shop. 


For who can hear these martial voices welling, 
And doubt that Britain ’s warlike at the core ? 

Tho’ some among the brave were first in yelling 
Against the country when she was at war. 


It only shows it’s well to keep an eye on 
The mask our heroes on occasion wear ; 

That if you scratch the rat, you ‘ll find the lion ; 
It takes a bit of scratching, but he’s there. 


And still the ancient spirit of bravado 
Is breathed into our members—by the lungs; 
And the meanest is a bloody desperado, 
And a beggar in a Battle—of the Tongues. 
Dumu-Dem. 








“The Czar has received the Turkish Embassy in formal audience at 
Livadia. At a subsequent luncheon Rifaat Pasha sat on His Majesty’s 
right hand.”—-The Pioneer. 

No ‘doubt any little awkwardness that arose was soon 
smoothed over; but another time Riraar must look where 
he is sitting. 





Extract from a letter to The Nation :— 


“If the Lords have ‘climbed down’ it will have taken all the steam 
out of our boiler.” 


Which looks as if their former posi‘ion were on the safety-valve. 
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IN DEFENCE OF OUR FACES. 


Mr. J. A. Macponatp, Editor of The Toronto Globe and 
lately a delegate of the Imperial Press Conference, has been 
publishing criticisms on England as he found her. ‘The 
following passage is representative: ‘The thing that stands 
out as the background of every reminiscence was the 
bloodless, mirthless, hopeless face of the common crowd”; 
in London he found “the hollow-eyed procession”; at Ports- 
mouth he remarked “the human sediment that littered the 
doorways’; at Sheffield he was staggered by the “stooped 
shoulders, hollow chests, ash-coloured faces, lightless eyes, 
and loose-set mouths with bloodless gums.” One letter of 
protest has already appeared, and we are happy to be able 
to present our readers with other correspondence on this 
grave matter. 

Sir,—I write on behalf of my poor wife, who is much 
distressed by Mr. Macponato’s remarks. She had intended 
to be out in the lane in her Sunday best, which we had 
specially redeemed for the occasion, when Mr. Macponawp 
passed. She pleads that she truly miscalculated the time, 
so that she was engaged in washing-up when IT occurred. 
She was stooping over the tub, so that her chest was 
temporarily hollow, and if there was no light in her eyes 
there was soap, and, if this is not sufficient excuse, let it 
be added that J was not in the house. She objects to being 
call d “human sediment,’ but I tell her that this is a 
common form of colonial greeting, and that affection in 
Toronto always expresses itself in this way. She also bids 
me to put in a word for myself, and to say that she has 
conclusively proved, in a moment of (regretted) passion, that 
my face is not habitually anemic, and she would like to 
make the same experiment on Mr. Macpona.p. 

Yours, etc., Arrep Situ. 

Rye Lane, Portsmouth. 


Sm,—My solicitor tells me that I have no real case for 
libel against Mr. Macnonatp, but I am convinced that his 
unfair strictures refer to me. I was on the pavement close 
to him as he passed into the White City, and I felt him 
stare at me. My vertebral nerves tingled under his scrutiny: 
the blood fled from my face to my nose, where it remains 
to this day in spite of massage. When I returned home, my 
wife told me I was the picture of misery, and called in the 
doctor. I regret to say that at present no treatment has 
availed. Is it right, Sir, that a man should abuse our 
nation for the maladies which he himself has caused by 
looking at us mperially? Yours, etc., 

Shepherd's Bush. ALFRED SITU. 


Sir,—On the day when Mr. Macponatp inspected our works 
I was not at my best. Things had upset me. The previous 
evening I had had a serious political quarrel which ended in 
a street fight. My mouth was much damaged, my front 
teeth having been knocked out for the Cause. So far 
from being hollow, however, my eyes were much swollen, 
and I can only discredit the accuracy of Colonial observation 
in this matter. Besides, I had been unable to get the water 
to boil for my tea before starting to work ; my baby had 
cried all night; I had pinched my finger in the door; my 
mate had taken sick leave, and his substitute was incom- 
petent. All these things combined to make me a poor 
specimen on that eventful morning when the Great Editor 
LOOKED at me. But my usual nickname in the works is 
Rubicund Alf, which, I think, amply disposes of the too-hasty 
fictions published in Toronto. Yours, etc., 


Sheffield. Atrrep Siva. 





Character in a Nutshell. 
“You may take it from me that Latham’s modesty is more innate and 








self-assumed than real.”—The Chauffeur. 
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AWFUL EFFECT ON SOCIETY OF THE POPULARITY OF THE STAGE BURGLAR-HERO. 
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THE FIFTH. 

Dear Mr. Pouxcu,—I feel sure you 
will like to hear of our Fifth of Novem- 
ber celebrations. We always do our 
best to have a jolly night; but this 
year surpassed all expectations in two 
ways, as I will tell. 

We began, however, with a little 
difference of opinion which I was afraid 
might ruin everything. You see, we 
always have to decide as to who the 
guy shall represent, which is a matter 
of no small importance. Well, we met 
as usual to discuss this point, and found 
to our horror that we were exactly 
divided for and against Mr. Ltoyp 
Grorce. Father, Cecil, and I were for 
Lioyp Grorce, and Uncle Dick, Horace 
Campbell (the Vicar’s son), and Norah 
against him. So we called in the Vicar 
to give the casting vote. He made an 
impressive speech in doing so. His 
own feeling, he said, was that it was a 
mistake to have what he called topical 
guys. The Fifth of November stood 
for a real event, and should be per- 
petuated as such, and for his part he 
would like to see the effigy of Guy 
Fawkes, and Guy Fawkes only. Con- 
sidering everything, however, particu- 
larly the distressing times in which 
we lived, he should give his casting 
vote for Mr. Lioyp Grorce. 

The point thus decided, we set to 
work at once to make the guy, upon 
which, lest there should be any mistake, 
we fixed its name on a very legible label. 
We then stuffed it full of explosives. 

The great evening at last arrived, and 
all the villagers came on the lawn, as 
they always do, and Father made them 
a little speech before we went to the 
field where the bonfire was. They were 
a little restless, and some of the boys 
rather spoilt the effect of the oratory 
by letting off crackers; but it was im- 
pressive none the less. After welcoming 
them, and saying that when the fire was 
over there would be a barrel of beer on 
tap —(cheers)— Father said that he 
wanted: them to be as happy as possible, 
but not quite to lose sight, even in their 
wildest moments, of what it all meant. 
“The Fifth of November,” he said, “ is, 
with the exception of elections—and I 
hope all you men,” he added, “are 
going to vote straight when the elec- 
tions come, probably in January—the 
only occasion on which we are able 
without hindrance to express our 
opinion of tyranny, oppression, Social- 
ism, robbery, and all other detestable 
things. I trust you will all look very 
carefully at our guy this evening, be- 
cause it has been chosen and made with 
great care. And now [ wish you all a 
jolly evening.” 

Father finished there, but the Vicar, 


him. ‘My dear Sir,” he said, “ don’t 
let them go without saying something 
as to the real origin of the annual car- 
nival.” But Father refused. “Next 
year,” he said, “‘not to-night. Let them 
be happy to-night;” and of course he 
had his way. 

We then all went to the field, where 
a barrel of tar had just been poured 
over the wood, and then Father lit it, 
while we all cheered, and then the 
villagers marched round it singing 
“Rule Britannia,’ ‘God Save the 
“King,” “In the Twilight” “Put me 
among the Girls,” and other suitable 
songs, and then, when the flames were a 
little lower, we brought the guy out of 
the summer-house, where it had been 
put, and carried it to the fire. 

We were carrying it round the fire, 
while the villagers were all cheering, 
when Father screamed out, “Stop! 
Stop!” Westopped, of course. “ Who’s 
been altering the name?” he roared. 
The name! And then for the first 
time we saw that, instead of “ Mr. Liroyp 
JEORGE,” the label now read “ Mr. Bat- 
rour.” We were thunderstruck. “ Who 
did that?” Father roared again; but 
no one said anything. “I demand 
an answer,” Father cried again. But 
still no one spoke; and in a perfect 
fury Father left the field. 

“veryone was very uncomfortable, and 
I don’t know what would have happened 
if the Vicar had not seized the guy, and, 
tearing off the Mr. Batrour label, roared 
out, “Three groans for Guy Fawkes!” 
We all groaned for Guy Fawkes with 
great spirit and excitement, and the guy 
was then flung on the fire and the songs 
began again. Everyone threw squibs at 
everyone else, and was very jolly. 

So the evening was saved, and was 
indeed, as I said, so far as fire and fire- 
works were concerned, quite perfect. 

We have not yet discovered who 
changed the label; but I have more 
than a doubt about Norah. 

Yours sincerely, Joux Mowsray. 





On behalf of the Editor of The Montreal 
Daily Star, we beg to acknowledge the 
lifting of one of Mr. Puneh’s pictures, 
“An American at Oxford,” by that 
journal. 








“LOCAL INTELLIGENCE. 
‘To-Morrow. 
Emperor of Japan born, 1852.” 
The Gloucester Citizen. 
Yet so famous has he become that they 
are going to celebrate the day even in 
such distant places as Japan. 





From an election address : 

“Entirely unsolicited, I was, upwards of 18 
months ago, prevailed upon to become a Candi- 
date for Municipal honours.” 





I am sorry to say, was very cross with 


A man like this should go far. 





MUSICAL JOTTINGS. 

Tue revival of the concertina by Mr. 
JosEF Hoiprooke, who has restored to its 
proper posiiion this Cinderella of the 
orchestra, has already exerted a most 
encouraging influence on the prospects 
of other equally spiritual but even more 
cruelly neglected instruments. 


Mr. Hamish MeKeltie, the famous 
Gaelic composer who was recently inter- 
viewed by our representative, has an 
unlimited belief in the orchestral capa- 
bilities of the bagpipes, which he intends 
to exploit in his new comic golfing opera 
called Mairi of Machrihanish. Asked 
why he had such faith in the bagpipes, 
Mr. McKeltie replied: that it was not 
patriotism but wsthetic intuition that 
inspired his admiration. ‘The colour 
of the bagpipes, ’ he replied, “‘is fruitier 
and more pungent than that of any other 
instrument. Of course, the ordinary 
bagpipes is practically a parlour toy, and 
is apt to be submerged in an orchestra. 
What I want, and what I am having 
specially made for my opera, is an in- 
strument of the dimensions of a full- 
grown giraffe, with a bellows about the 
size of a grand piano. Such an instru- 
ment in the hands of a capable player 
will simply electrify an audience. It 
can emit a high snarl, beside which the 
trumpeting of a wounded elephant sounds 
tame. The timbre of its upper register 


the gorilla, the most sinister of all sylvan 
sounds.” 


As for Mairi of Machrihanish, Mr. 


travaganza, standing midway between the 
mysticism of Drepussy and the pragma- 
tism of Ricuarp Srrauss. Strictly, it is 
termed an “ ethico-lyrico-music-parable ” 
with a touch of subliminal bizarrerie 
thrown in. ‘The libretto is by the 
Marquis of Mull, whose fine version of 
The Ancient Mariner in the heroic 
couplet recently created such a stir in 
literary circles, and the composer has 
assigned a leading motive to all the 
principal characters, viz., Mairi, Hector 
MePherson (+ 2), General MeBogey 
(scratch), Wullie (a Caddie), and Albert 
Perkins of Tooting Bec, the villain of 
the plot, who tries to brain Heetor with 
a niblick, but is foiled in his fell intent 
by the devoted Wullie, and condemned 
to spend every Sunday for two years in 
Glasgow. 


Mr. Bampercer, on the other hand, is 
an enthusiastic believer in the tonal 
potentialities of the Jew’s-harp, which 
he declares to be more ethereally sug- 
gestive than any other instrument. As 
he happily expressed it in an interview 





with our representative, ‘ There is an 


is curiously like the unearthly yell of | 


McKeltie describes it as a psychical ex- | 
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exquisitely quangly-wangly flavour about 
this much-maligned mouth-organ whieh 
always fills me with ineffable delight, 
and transports me in a moment to the 
vine-clad summits of Palestine.” Asked 
wh: ther he thought that the harp that 
once resounded in Tara’s Halls was of 
this pattern, Mr. Bawnercer said that 
Professor Kuno Meyer inclined to favour 
the theory that it was more closely allied 
tothe Welsh harp. Anyhow, he is re- 
solved to do what he can to revive the 
glories of this superb implement, and at 
his next recital will introduce a new 
sonata for piano and harp, in which he 
will play the former with his nose and 
left hand and the latter with his mouth 
and right hand. A portrait of Mr. 
BAMBERGER executing this remarkable 
feat, painted by his father-in-law, Sir 
Pompey Boldero, will soon be on view 
at all the stations on the underground 
and tube railways. 

Lord Royal de Warden, the distin- 
guished millionaire musician, has long 
been anxious to exploit the possibilities 
of the comb. This charming instru- 
ment, so sadly overlooked in the modern 
passion for sonority, has a tender and 
toothsome timbre which is all its own. 
Intensified by a Parsons’ auxetophone, 
it develops a penetrating quality un- 
surpassed by any other instrument. 
Lord Royal de Warden has now formed 
an orchestra of one hundred performers, 
fifty of whom are equipped with soprano 
and fifty with tenor tortoiseshell combs. 
The balance of tone is pronounced to be 
extraordinarily perfect by those who have 
been privileged to attend the perform- 
ances of what is known at Dover as the 
Royal Beach-combers’ Band. 


Mr. Archy Pelago, who is one of the 
most prominent luminaries of the Young 
British School, has just completed a 
quartet for the somewhat novel com- 
bination of ocarina, mirliton, tenor 
sehreckhorn, and contrabass-Dudelsack. 
The new work, which is exciting the 
liveliest appreliensions in musical circles, 
will be shortly produced at one of the 
Bentwood concerts. 





THE DILEMMA. 

(“I am in the unique and unfortunate position 
that I am blamed if I speak, and cursed if J 
remain silent."—Lord Rosebery] 

Prry a puzzled peer 

Whose duty is far from clear: 
Whatever his action, 
Grave dissatisfaction 

Is hooted from far and near. 


Tn days when that peer was young 
His praises were loudly sung ; 
The world was delighted 
And all were united 
In praise of his silver tongue. 
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Client. “I wistt £0 SEE ONE OF YOUR PRINCIPALS, PLEASE.” 
Clerk. “ Yes, Sim; WHAT MATTER 18 IT ‘Rp’?” 











But now if he breathes a word 

The fury of men is stirred, 
And everyone rates him 
And bitterly slates him 

As soon as his voice is heard. 


He talks mere Tory rot ; 

He’s all that he once was not ; 
He’s stupid and mulish 
And selfish and foolish — 

In short, he’s a bad, bad Ict. 


But, if he attempts to stay 
At home in a quiet way, 
They all grow abusive 
Of one so elusive, 
And terrible things they say. 


Their energy all is spent 
In finding their wrath a vent 


On one who is skulking 
And, coward-like, sulking 
Alone in his shameful tent. 


If silence is quite taboo 

And speech is forbidden too, 
If he’s cursed for a clacker 
And damned for a slacker, 

What is a poor peer to do? 











| 

| A Natural Error. 

| From “Notes and Queries,” in The 
| Field :— 

“About two months ago some workmen on 
this estate noticed a fox carrying something 
| which at first they thought to be a cock pheasant. 
| On giving chase the fox dropped its breakfast, 
which was found to be an ee!.” 

Possibly the fox also thought it was a 
cock pheasant at first. 
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“T say, Jack, I’ve JUST BEEN SITTING OUT WiTH youR FRIEND, Doyatp Cameron; HE’S RATARER—WELL, I BELIEVE HE'D HAVE KISSED 
“ Don’? YOU WORRY YOURSELF ABOUT THE TUPPENCE.” 














CANALS! 


Professor LowELt reports that new canals are being built in Mars.] 



























“ Proressor, you know about planets; you’ve gauged both 
their hopes and their fears ; 
Come, tell me,” I said, 
* Are they living or dead, 
These wonderful wandering spheres ? 
Are the crusts of them merely museums, or are they as busy | 
as we? 


Do they grind their own axes, 
Or rave about taxes ? 
And what of their trade—is it free ? 
Are they subject at all times to order and law ? 
And what do they think about Reprorp and Saw ? 


“ Professor, you know about planets; their orbits and all that 
they do 
In their marvellous race 
Through the deserts of space 
They are every-day trifles to you. 
So tell me the news of the planets; say how they are whirling, 
and why; 
Report with precision 
The facts of your vision, 
The scenes as they come to your eye.” 
“ They are making,” he said, as he gazed at the stars, 
“ Canals—yes, canals, on the surface of Mars!” 


Canals! _ That is all he can tell us. Canals! we could do it 





at will. 









Our canals we can spare, 
For we’ve conquered the air, 
But the Martians are building them still! 
Oh, Lowett, when next you are anxious to move us to terror 
or bliss 
With news from the star-shine 
Of orbs that afar shine 
You must try to do better than this. 
Give us something more worthy of leaders and pars 
Than the silly canals they are building in Mars. 








An American at the Court of St. James's. 

We have only just had our attention called, by a Cuban 
correspondent, to a very perfect passage in The Social Ladder, 
a complete novel which appeared some little time ago in a 
popular American magazine; but it was worth wailing for. 
American genius, as we know, touches nothing which it does 
not adorn, even if it is only a North Pole, and the remarkable 
spectacle here described as visible on the occasion of a 
“Drawing Room” at which the heroine (U.S.A.) was pre- 
sented is certainly far in advance of common experience. 
Picture the following :— 

“A battalion [sic] of the Grenadier Guards was on duty in the palace 
quadrangle sitting their horses like statues, their accouterments [even 
the spel.ing has an exotic touch] gleaming in the moonlight.” 
Nothing, however, is said of the veteran Earl Roberts 
being in command of this magnificent squadron of artillery, 
and, with his own rifle, setting the time for the feu de joie 
which is so popular a feature at all our best Drawing Rooms. 
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THE LANSDOWNE LAUNDRY. 


Mi. Burrewt (to Mr. Burss). “ALL VERY WELL FOR YOU—YOUR SHIRT’S ONLY GOT A BIT TORN. 


, BUT LOOK HERE—THIS IS ALL I’VE GOT BACK OUT OF A COMPLETE SUIT OF PYJAMAS!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday, Novem- 

ber 1st—Advance of Mr. Dumpareys up 

floor of House, escorted by Opposition 

Whips, was marked by one of those per- 

sonal incidents that attract Members 

even more than a clause of the Budget 

Bill or a narrow squeak for Ministers 

in Division Lobby. Time was when 

House proudly reflected on circumstance 

that among its Membership it owned 

not one but two of the finest beards in 

Christendom. One was cultivated (pro- 

bably on a little oatmeal) by Donatp 

MACFARLANE, sometime Member for Ar- 

gvllshire; the other by our dear Jonn 

Airp, whose withdrawal from the Par- 

liamentary scene is regretted on both 

sides. Invidious to attempt comparison. 

Suffice it to say that their combined 

lengths, if joined hair to hair, would 

have encircled St. Paul’s Cathedral 
fifteen times. 

Their glory has departed from West- 
minster. Save for Sir Jonn Kennaway, 
and he is about to leave us, the present 
House is equally democratic and beard- 
less. The new Member for B-rmondsey 
brings to consideration of State affairs a 
pair of whiskers that will do something 
to redress the balance between the old 
House and the new. 

His entrance hailed this afternoon 
with tumultuous cheers from Opposition, 
who see in result of Bermondsey Election 
the writing on the wall which shall 
direct Peers what to do with Budget 
Bill. Often read of stormy cheers. For 
first time realised appropriateness of 
adjective. As applause swelled, the 
current of air artificially created and 
directed upon the person of new Member 
caught his voluminous whiskers ; waved 
them up and down, as a pennant flouted 
by a breeze at the masthead is tossed 
to and fro. 

_ Generally agreed that nothing like 

it ever seen in House before. Ban- 

BURY says it’s a portent; means that 

the Lords will blow the Budget Bill 

into space as if it were a spare whisker 
or a wisp of straw. 

Business done.—Lords’ amendments 
to Town Planning Bill considered ; most 
important rejected. 

Wednesday.—No one looking on scene 
when Son Austen rose this afternoon to 
move rejection of Budget Bill on third 
reading would guess that Parliament 
and the country are on the eve of one of 
the most momentous crises of modern 
times. Benches not one-third occupied. 
Premier and Leaner or Opposition 
apparently paired. Anyhow, neither in 
his place, an example liberally followed 
by their colleagues. 

Oo cheer greeted spokesman of 

Opposition as he presented himself at 


a 











Lord Castlereagh’s discovery. ‘ The Hon. Member for Snowdon” addresses his constituents 

from the summit on the Socialist triumphs (!) at the Municipal Elections. 
(Mr. Philip Snowden.) 

Table. Possibly sight of pile of manu- 
script he laid thereon had something to 
do with general depression. In this 
month of November Members naturally 
aweary of the Budget and all its works. 

Good deal of fuss about women who | third time.” 
have flung stones through drawing-room! ‘The Speaker would have put the 
windows, or half blinded a harmless} question; Ministerialists would have 
official in the effort to destroy ballot | roared “ Aye;” Opposition would have 
papers, being forcibly fed in order to} bleated “No;” D¢vision forthwith taken. 
save their lives. What is that to what} All over in twenty minutes, with rest 
we in the Commons have suffered |of sitting available for work or play. 
through full range of seasons of re-|'The State would not have been one 
volving year? Day after day,on second! penny the worse; result of Division 
reading of Budget Bill, in Committee,| would be precisely as it will stand at 
on Report stage, have been forcibly fed | close of three days—unless, indeed, 
with what Cartyte, describing Parlia- | final process of recapitulation proves 
mentary debate, called “ thrice-boiled | equivalent to last straw, and some of our 
colewort.” And here, in this merry|elder and weaker brethren succumb, 
month of November, is the dish handed | reducing aggregate vote by so many 
round again as if it were as new as it is| units. Among many frailties and short- 
innutritious. comings, no one can accuse House of 

Something almost fiendish in deliber-|Commons of being a business assembly 
ately setting aside three days for debate | in ordinary acceptance of term. 
on third reading. One hour would have| So we solemnly set apart three days to 
more than sufficed. In strictly business | saying over again what has been ten 
assembly, as soon as Orders of Day were | times repeated during last seven months. 


called on, when Clerk at Table recited 
the formula “ Finance Bill; third read- 
ing,’ Cuancettor oF Excequer would 
have hopped up and remarked :— 

“T move that the Bill be now read a 
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country. 

Midway in sitting gleam of hope and 
light flashed on jaded assembly. Evetyn 
(go. on his legs making loyal effort to 
supplement any argument against the 
| Bill, any illustration of Ministerial de- 
| pravity, Cousin Roperr may by chance 
| have omitted from the one hundred 
| and seventy-nine speeches delivered by 

him on successive stages. Audience, 
' counting in the Mace, exactly sixteen. 
| A Member, yearning for seclusion and 
comfort of the family circle, moved 





| 
| 


«count. Paralysing prospect suddenly 
presented. What would they say in 








“What is A Mas or Srraw?” 


(The above—for Mr. Balfour's information 
is one that has proved immensely popular in 
Unionist districts.) 











Tue Nose Art at WesTMINSTER. 
Things got almost too animated during the discussion of Mr. Ure'’s performances in the 


England supposing, after long tirade 
proclaiming importance of Budget, de- 
bate should stand adjourned because 
not forty just men could be found to sit 
out more talking ? 


Bells announcing count clanged 
through corridors. Startled groups 


gathered in dining-room, reading-room, 
library and smoking-room. The Whips 
hurried to and fro, driving in Members 
as sheep are herded into the fold at 
eventide. By time the sand had run 
out of glass on ‘Table there were 
twice forty Members to be counted. 
Having submitted to operation and saved 
the State, they with one accord went 
forth again, leaving Cousin Evetyy to 
complete the sentence in which he was 
demonstrating “how ludicrous it is to 
talk of this as a poor man’s Budget.” 

Business done.—Third Reading of 
Finance Bill moved. 

Thursday.—Always glad of opportu- 
nity of extracting from Parliamentary 
proceedings moral lessons useful for 
guidance of the young. One just 
cropped up. Everybody, young or old, 
lost in admiration of Prixce Artuur’s 
erudition. A little weak, perhaps, where 
figures are concerned. Has not yet com- 
pleted the sum he commenced to work 
out in the spring, when Naval Estimates 
were set forth, and he desired to show 
how many nore Dreadnoughts Germany 
would have in year 1912 beyond possi- 
bilities of British programme. But we 
can’t have everything. Numerals (includ- 
ing dates) apart, his range of information 
is marvellous. How does he do it? 

Well—and it’s here the moral lesson 
comes in—by seizing every opportunity 
to search for knowledge. In course of 
observations on Town Planning Bill, 
Joun Burns took objection to an amend- 
ment which, he said, would enable a 
landlord to let a house to a man of 
straw. At the moment Prince Arraur 





was sitting on Front Bench with elbows 
on knees, his face buried in his hands, 
Instantly he sat up alert. On his legs 
as soon as J. B. had made an end of 
speaking. 

“What is a man of straw?” he 
eagerly asked. 

First impression, connected with cir- 
cumstance that to-morrow is Guy Fawkes 
day, was that Presipent or Loca Govern- 
MENT Boarp alluded to a_ structure 
carefully compounded of inflammable 
material and carried about the streets 
preliminary to ignition. On reflection, 
found that the context disposed of this 
conjecture. Accordingly persisted in 
enquiry, posing J. Bb. with reiterated 
question, “‘ What is a man of straw ?” 

Regret to say Presipest or Loocan 
GovernMENT Boarp showed himself un- 
equal to occasion. Question remained 
unanswered, Prmce Artur, once 
athirst for knowledge on a particular 
subject, not to be put off. Resolved, as 
soon as he gets home, to look matter up 
in dictionary. 

Business done.—Resumed Debate on 
Budget Bill. 

Friday.—Third Reading of Budget 
Bill carried last night by 379 votes 
against 149. House adjourned till 23rd. 
Business really commences on day 
before, when Lords take the Budget in 
hand, possibly by the throat. 








== 


As Aytarctic SUNRISE BEHIND Movust 
Henry Lucy. 
(Lieut. Shackleton has so named a mountain 
in the extren-e South.) 





“ With the advent of his first razor . . . the 
youth erects a shrine to woman, and the niche 
is never left empty, only the goddess is changed 
very often.”— Madame. 

But not so often as the niche, even if it 
be usually just under the chin. 
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THE NEW CHAUFFEUR. 
Employer. And now as to wages. 
‘! What do you want ? 

Chauffeur. Forty pounds a year and 
all found. 

E. And what do you expect to do for 
that ? 

C. To keep the car in gocd order and 
drive you out in it. 

E. Yes. You must excuse me asking 
so much, but you see 1 don’t know you 
at all. What kind of a temper have 
you? 

C. Very good. 

E. Yes, of course. But I mean what 
kind of temper have you when you are 
told suddenly, late on a wet night, to go 
to the station ? 

G. Very good. 

E. Alwavs ? 

C. Certainly. 

BE. Well, | want you to be quite sure. 
Is your temper so perfect that, if I were 
to offer you another £5 a year to secure 
this point about unexpected runs in bad 
weather and so forth, it would make no 
difference ? 

C. think it might make a difference. 
| E. And you would stand by the 
bargain? Never for a moment go back 
on it? 

C. No. 

E. Then we will say £45. And one 
other point. There are some chauffeurs 
who are willing to go on an open road 
with no danger at only, say, twelve 
milesan hour. You are not like that, 
are you? 

C. Certainly not. 

FE, You are not willing to go slow? 

C. No. 

E. Ah then, that settles it, for a 
chauffeur who objects to go slow is no 
good to me. You see, I often want to 
go slow. 

C. Yes; but, of course, if you wished 
t—— 

E. You said you were not willing. 
| Now, an unwilling servant is the last 
thing I require. 
| C. But 
| .E. You mean that you could become 
| willing to meet my wishes ? 

es, 

E. But willingness must be more 
| Spontaneous than that. Suppose we were 
to fix it up now absolutely, would you 
continue in that frame? You would 
| always be willing ? 

(, Always. 

FE. Then shall we say another 
ayear? That makes £50. 

C. Thank you very much. 

EF. Oh, no, not at all, 
mercial transaction. I want what you 
are prepared to sell, There is one other 
point. What kind of an expression do 
you wear when you are told by your 


° 


employer to take out for a drive certain 
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It’s a com- 
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Vicar. “I HAVE BEEN HEARING A SAD account oF you, Mrs. Jones.” 
Mrs. Jones. “ An! Str, THIS {8 A SHOCKING PLACE FOR G*ssIP.” 








of his poorer friends who cannot afford | 


“ The Transmigration of Souls. 
more than a small tip, if any ? 


C. Lam perfectly content | An advertiser in The Times who men- 
Kk. Perfect] -— : itions that he is a gardener (and adds, 
C. Well ‘of ‘courses, one prefers to|. “202 Working ”—always a good thing 
he J » " se, » reters Fr : . ° 
Pe eats vot employer I in any man) calls attention to his— 
E. Al thet SU cslen I wished all | “Tife experience ; eight years previous.” 

j. Ah! ipposing ished all | : = ; 
your passengers to be of equal import-! In his next existence he must really try 
ance and interest to you? There is no #nother profession. Otherwise he will 
pleasure in a drive if the driver is sullen. | be looked upon as a man of one idea 
Have you ever thought of that ? | only. 

Y N " 

J. Never. . ‘ ‘ 

E., You see it now? From a report of the Saturday Club, 
C. Yes, I see it now. | Calcutta ~— 
E. And if I were to add another £5 it, “The Chairman announced that the Com- 
would guarantee the smile ? mittee had had under their careful consideration 
Cc Abs Ih tel ‘ F the question of limiting the membership, this 
an somuvesy. : *. ore matter having been brought up by a member. 
E. \ ery well, then, that makes it Lov. | After examining the figures of members res dent 
We will leave it at that. You will begin | in, and absent from, Calcutta during 1908 and 
on Monday. in view of the enlargement of the Ball room, 
|the Committee did not think it necessary at 
| present to recommend any action in this direc- 











The Art of Entrenching. 


tion.” 
“Some of his remarks were cheered by the |p» : : 
quondam cave-dwellers . . . entrenched in pro- Probably the member who brought the 


minent corner seats,"—P. W. W.in “The Daily matter up was misled by the figures of 
News.” ‘one or two habitués. 
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THE NEW FOLKS AT HOME. 


Hl. 
London (England). 
Dear Sapre,—I got your letter alright 
last mail, and was glad to hear from you 
again. It was real good of you to send 
along The Bangville Clarion, and we 
all dug into it for a spell. It seems 
queer, somehow, over here, to read about 


| hold-ups and lynching-bees, and all that, 


- Herald. 


| cept Pop, when he broke a tooth on a 





| away, and the dinner went off as slick 





and Cy says it makes him feel lonesome, 
almost, but I tell him the feeling will 
wear off. I reckon there’s big money here 
for a real live Sunday paper, some- 
thing brisk and stingy, but Pop says 
No, the folks don’t want livening up 





‘ any on Sundays, and murders are good | 


enough for home reading anyway. 
Clara Butterick gave a dinner last | 
week, and weallwent along. Iexpect) © 
you remember Clara, at the Seminary ; | - 
she was a holy terror at basket-ball, | 
and wrote the Matron’s Column in The | - 
Well, this was a freak feed, | 
and Clara took no end of trouble over 
it. The room was fixed up to represent | 


| 
| 


the North Pole, with newspaper re-| 
porters and acinematograph machine 
and sledges; and my! it was warm, | 
eating in those furs. There was the 
Pole, with Old Glory stuck in it, for 
a table-center, and we all sat around 
on ice-hummocks, and waded into 
frozen soup and pemmican pie, and 
talked Eskimo. It was a great notion, 
and we acted our parts O.K., ex- 


piece of frozen macaroni-cheese. He 
let rip something that wasn’t Eskimo 
nothing like it; but we all talked 


SA AVANT 


as a ward meeting. I reckon you ’ll 
have read about it by thistime. It’s 
in all the papers. 

I went to a political meeting with 
Cy, and we had a great time. The 
meeting was a long way off from 
here, so we travelled subterranean. 
You wouldn’t believe what a lot of 
men offered me a seat! We got 





lhad made a break like that in Newport 


or Fifth Avenue. Uncle Sam hasn’t got 
much use for a man that talks about 
breaking up a Marquis! 

Cy has been having trouble with a 
hotel man somewhere in the country. 
It was this way. Cy had heard that 
there was a room in this man’s hotel 
that a king slept in a few centuries ago, 
so down he went to stay there himself. 
Well, when Cy pulled up at the hotel 
it was an old-time place with a court- 
yard, and matchboarding round the 











TAT RRL CED RIERA BACT SAAS 


| to see a football match. 


| going to be a tame affair somehow fron 








rooms—he was too late to get the room 






WORLD $0 HICH.” 


Housebreaker. ‘‘ WELL, THAT DON’T LOOK TO ME 


"ARDLY SAFE, SOME’OW.” 


——— of the men got hurt, and, believe me 





Well, this man 
appears to have all his Saturday after. 
noons off, and he took me to see a game: 
Sadie, it was like a Dorcas meeting! 
You would have laughed more than a 
little if you had been there! Sakes | 
alive! I reckon our Bangville team | 
would have laid the whole caboodle out | 
in ten minutes. I suspicioned it was 


NS ee 


the way the men were dressed—no | 
padding, and not a single nose-guard 
among them! Just as things got started 
and I was trying to size it all up, one 


| or not, Sadie, that referee-guy blew his 
whistle and the other men all gathered | 
; around and the game was stopped till | 
, the man got alright again! And they 
jcall that kind of fooling football ! 

| Another surprise to us was the way 
folks keep Suaday. I used to think 
that it was quiet and lonesome here 
Sundays, with all the streets empty 
and no cars and racket. You can 
rub that off the slate, Sadie, right 
away! I went to a place called 
Brighton last Sunday with some 
friends and found out things. We 
went down in a Pullman arrange- 
ment, all plate glass and velvet! 
fixings, like it is at home, but without | 
the pea-nut boy and the book-vendor, 
and inside you would have thought 
you were in Wall Street! One man 
wore four diamond rings, and read 
the tape-prices all the way! There’s 
an esplanade along the front at Brigh- 
ton and we moseyed along that for a 
while, but it was as crowded as a 
drug store in a prohibition State, 
and we put in at an hotel for 
lunch. A band played rag-time 
tunes all the time we were there, and 
I almost got a headache, there was 
such a racket. When we pulled out 
someone said that Brighten air was 
the best in the world. I reckon it 
must be, or the folks would hand in 
their checks quicker than they do! 
We got back to London again and 











to the meeting at last, and there 
was a big palaver, but I don’t quite 
hitch on to the politics over here just 
yet. Cy says things here are about the 
same as they are in the States, only 
simpler, because they haven’t got nigger 
trouble and dry States to worry with. 
Anyway, the head push who did the 
talking part was a cracker-jack when he 
got. started, and I was tickled when he 
told the folks they would have every- 
thing they wanted if they would run his 
ticket and stand by him. It sounded 
familiar somehow! But the things that 
man said about the House of Lords, 
Sadie! I wouldn’t have believed there 
was such folks about. Cy said it gave him 
a pain to listen to the m:n; and I reckon 
it would have gone hard with him if he 


because a drummer had engaged it. 
That didn’t stop Cy, of course, and he 
got the drummer to swap rooms with 
him on condition that Cy paid for all 
the champagne at dinner. Well, Cy did 
his share of the deal, and slept in the 
room, and when he paid the bill the next 
morning he found that he had slept in 
the wrong room after all, and the king 
had never been near the place. Cy felt 
terrible low about it for some time. It 
wasn’t only the disappointment, but being 
made a Willie of, that upset him. 

Pop brought a very nice man here to 
dinnera few days back. He’s a barrister, 
and they get time off on Saturday after- 
noons sometimes, so I asked him if he 





could spare an hour or two, as I wanted 





went to a hotel, and all dinner-time a 
band played, and, when that let up, a 
chanteuse person came and gave us 
some coon songs! I was glad to wake 
up next morning and find it was 
Monday, and that’s the truth! 

Send along all the news you can think 
of, and be good to yourself. 


Yours as ever, ELMIRA 





From a schoolboy (aged nine) :— 

“We had two debates yesterday about the 
budget being rejected. I was against the 
budget, but the ones who were for the budget 
won it because just about half of the ones whe 
were against the budget had to go away”for 
their prayers.” 
Really, the opposers of the Budget never 
seem to get fair play anywhere. 
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OF A STORY.—No. IV. 


Told in the Smoking-room after dinner :—“ NEW HORSE CARRIED ME LIKE A BIRD, NEVER TURNED HIS HEAD AT ANYTHING, LED THE FIELD 


ALL THE DAY—SURE TO WIN A STEEPLECHASE IF ONE OF YOU CHAPS HAD HIM.” 


[Followed by overture for sale. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punceh’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
I wonver if it is Mr. Jacoss’ fault or mine that I don’t 
laugh at his short stories as I did. Sailors’ Knots (Merauen) 


is the latest collectim; how calmly and sedately I closed 
the book--not a collar-stud burst, not a button gone. 





And then I remember my limp and he'!pless state after 
reading The Skipper’s Wooing. Well, perhaps it is | who 
am getting old; or is it that I have read too much Jacons >| 
Every humorist has his own formula for being funny, and 
one who works within such narrow limits as Mr. Jacoss s| 
bound to give his method away; with the result that his 
admirers (subconsciously, perhaps) feel at last some slight 
resentment against him. Now an atmosphere of that kind 
is fatal to a humorist; the humorist must have his readers | 
entirely with him from the start, they must follow him 
without question. All tne time that I was reading} 
Sailors’ Knots I was saying to myself, “ Sime old plot, which | 
recoils on the plotter; same old night-watchman, and the | 
same old jokes about his face.’ Well, that simply didn’t | 
give Mr. Jacops a chance. I expect, really, he was as funny 
as ever. In any case I must recommend the book if only 
for one excellent ghost story which it contains. 





Une miracle to a novel is a fair allowance, and Mr. Srepue 
Reyxowws, while allowing his Alexander Trotman to move 
Ramshorn Hill by an act of faith from Trowbury, Wilts, to 
Acton, W., had clearly given him private instructions that 
this must not become a habit. The conduct of all his 
characters, after and with reference to that one supernaturai 
event, 18 entirely ordinary and intensely human. The Holy 





Mountain (Lane), as a comedy of small minds concerned 
in big m vements, deserves ncthing but praise; as a soi- 
disant satire on tendencies it is open to objection. In the 
apathy of his Trowburians, the wild but short-lived en- 
thusiasms of his London crowds, and the ready adaptation 
of the miracle to commercial ends by his newspaper king, 





ear 


the author shows a nice perception of the self-conceit of the } 


narrow-minded and the ready intelligence of the self-seek- | 


ing. But when he reduces all the great issues of life, including 
religion, to mere farce, he displays an observation too super- 
ficial and a spirit too frivolous. If it is the satirist’s privilege 
to ridicule, it is his duty to do so with understanding. 
“There is many a true word spoken in jest,” he reminds you 
on his title-page; but himself forgets that farce covers a 
multitude of misconceptions. Nevertheless, if you will 
promise yourself not to take the satire too seriously nor to 
abandon your optimism on its account, you cannot do better 
than read the book for a clever story well told, and for an 
endlessly amusing caricature of the petty side of life. 


Messrs. Grorce Bett axp Sons have done a bold thing in 
issuing the libretti of four of the Savoy Operas. How it 
might fare with one taking up this book who had never 
seen them on t!e stage I cannot guess; but I know that to 
the rest of us GutBeRt’s wit and fancy, divorced from their 
complementary music, can only furnish half a feast. 
As the eye seans the familiar lyrics the ear remembers 
too, and we find ourselves not reading, but humming, the 
pages through. But of course the publication of Suttivan’s 
score was out of the question, so the publishers have com- 
missioned Mr. Russet. Fiinr to supply an accompaniment 
in line and colour. The artist’s colour glows rich and har- 
monious ; his eye for composition is unerring; his figures 
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move and mime bravely; yet he is never quite sympathetic 
with the matter of his author. Not only does he make a 
mistake in shirking the most whimsical situations, but there 


| is too little whimsicality in his execution ; and whimsicality 


should be be-all and end-all in ilfustrating work that is‘com- 
pact of that quality. Another mistake Mr. Firvr makes, I 
think, in deliberately ignoring the optique du thédtre ; for, 
however it may be with Wituram Swakspeare, Sir WiLtiAM 
Gitpert is emphatically for the stage rather than the study. 
Still, I want not to belittle Mr. Fir1’s achievement, for, 
granting him his point of view, he bas produced a most 
admirable set of designs, especially those dealing with The 
Pirates of Penzance. With Patience he is least successful, 
but for that he must blame his youth. One needs to have 
lived through the time of those fantastic précieux of the 
early eighties to be able to give just expression to GILBERT’s 
satire; and Mr. Frixt must have been in short frocks—if, 
indeed, he were on the planet at all—when Maudle and 
Postlethwaite first made their wail heard in the land. It 
should be added that Sir Wits Gitpert himself kindly 
comes before the cur- - ——— —- 











Anon crops up the former bride 

Yor blackmail, and in desperation 
Ile works a bogus suicide 

To save the latter’s reputation. 


The first expires. , He reappears 

To find the second one (I knew it) 
Mating afresh, which when he hears, 

He flies once more and leaves her to it. 


The story (from The Bodley Head) 

[s told with insight, and discreetly ; 
It’s readable, but, as I’ve said, 

The moral baffles me completely. 





After reading Miss Evetyn Unverwitt’s latest supernatural 
novel, The Column of Dust (Metuven), | am inclined to quote 
the famous criticism upon Juberiwocky —“ It fills me with 
ideas, only I don’t know what they are.” Nor am I wholly 
free from the suspicion that the author herself was in no 
~ —,better case. When, in 
the earlier chapters, 








tain as Prologue, and | 
intrcduces his operas in 
a few sentences of plea-| 
sant reminiscence. 

“Sometimes I think | 
you are a little mad,’ 
the Countess of Saver- 
nake told Pelty-Zou, the 
heroine of Miss Eprrn 
Rickert’s The Beggar in 
the Heart (ArNowp) ; and, 
rude as this remark 
was, [ am not disposed 
to deny the truth of 
it. Petty-Zou, otherwise 
Tyrrhena Sidonia Corer- 
dale, was a_ widely- 
travelled and much- 
proposed-to lady when 
her uncle died and left | 
her with a full 
and an empty 
Undaunted, 











purse. 





| Sophisticated Tourist (visiting a well-known natural curiosity). “I SUPPOSE IT WAS 
heart | rHeE GREAT Fixy MacCooL WHo PUT THAT STONE THERE, MIKE?” 
Mike. “Ir WAS 80, BAD CESS TO HIM FOR LAVIN’ [T IN SUCH AN ONCONVANIENT SHPOT 


however, |—SIX MILES FROM THE SYATION, AND UPHILL ALL THE WAY HERE AND BACK!” problems, but Miss 
-Unpernitn takes her 


Constance Tyrell makes 
charcoal rings upon the 
floor and sets herself to 
catch ghosts according 
to a printed formula 
for that process, I was 
mildly entertained. But 
when it appeared that 
an unborn spirit (called 
here The Wateher) had 
actually been trapped 
by these means, and, 
entering the soul of the 
heroine, become part of 
her being—l ceased to 
smile. Frankly speak- 
ing, such a conception 
is altogether too big for 
its present setting. One 
can fancy it the motive 
of a tremendous study 
of human life and its 

















by these inconveniences, '-—— —— 
she established herself in a workman’s flat in Westminster, 
and proceeded to deal out loving-kindness—mixed with 
food—to her neighbours. Had she stopped at that perhaps 
Lord Wharton, who wanted to marry her, would not have 
been so worried. But, patient though he was, he had to 
protest when she placed her protecting wings over a most 
shady loafer (male) and a lunatic (female). The loafer was 
removed to Australia, and the lunatic—after biting Lord 
Wharton—to an asylum. Then Lord Wharton received his 
reward, and he had certainly worked hard for it. The story 
is extremely fantastic, but this very quality may excite the 
reader to provide schemes of his own for shaking a little 
common-sense into Petty-Zou. 


In vain I’ve tried and tried to guess— 
I do not say it to disparage— 

What Mr. Jackson (W. 8.) 
Is driving at in Trial by Marriage. 


He shows a man who, having wed 

An actress person, rather shady, 
Proceeds, believing this one dead, 
To marry with another lady. 





Watcher to a Kensington tea-fight and a musical comedy. 
And even here I am in doubt whether she intends the effect 
to be serious or farcical. There are other incidents in the 
book—the scenes in the mountain chapel, for example, and 
the death of Constance—where this impression of insincerity 
becomes even more distasteful. In fine, Miss Unperuitt, 
having proved that she can write engagingly enough about 
ordinary life (the Vince household is quite delightful), will 
not, I hope, mind my advising her to leave the mysteries 
respectfully alone. There are limits. 








For the occasion of the distribution of prizes at the Dar- 
lington Technical College (we read in The North Star): 
“The committee decided that a quantity of nun’s veiling should be 
obtained for the purpose of draping a number of the statues in the 
College.” 
Life is full of these little difficulties, especially for nuns. 








From an advertisement in The Church Times :— 
“Church $, Station 3}, and Bath 12 miles.” 
This is cleanliness at a good distance from godliness, 








Motto for Dr. Bove: Veni, vidi, da Vinei. 






























































